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SAXDY’S u BIRDS OF SHETLAND” 

The Birds of Shetland , with Obset-vahom on their Habits, 
Migration , and Occasional Appearance. By the late 
Henry L. Saxby, M.D., of Balta Sound, Unst. Edited 
by his brother, Stephen H. Saxby, M.A. 8vo., pp. 
398 ; eight plates. (Edinburgh : 1874.) 

U ST as no country can show such a number of works 
on Ornithology as our own,* so no branch of our 
fauna has received anything like the same degree of atten¬ 
tion, which the existence of such works implies, as birds. 
These works are of various grades of excellence, as might 
naturally be expected, but there are few that do not contain 
more or less valuable matter, and none that can be safely 
neglected by ornithologists ; while some, as Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s “ Birds of Norfolk,” Mr. Gray’s “ Birds of the West 
of Scotland,” and of course Thompson’s “ Birds of 
Ireland,” rise to a very high order of merit. The book 
now before us—the late Dr. Saxby’s “ Birds of Shetland,” 
—does not, indeed, nearly reach the standard of those 
just named as a whole; but in some respects it does not 
fall far below it, because the locality of itself gives an 
importance to the subject which no imperfections can 
impair—and the work certainly labours under several 
manifest and serious defects. It will be enough to 
mention three of them. First, there is the deplorable 
fact of the author’s premature death, and the posthumous 
publication of his book consequent thereupon ; for though 
his brother has doubtless done all in his power to dis¬ 
charge the duty of editor—and, let us say at once, has 
done this very creditably—the -want of an author’s final 
supervision is a severe injury to any work. Secondly, the 
author seems to have had to depend almost entirely on 
his own resources. In any but the very smallest district, 
it is nearly impossible for one man to know the whole of 
it, and this is quite impossible, even after a twenty years’ 
residence, in a group of islands like the scene of Dr. 
Saxby’s labours. He himself lived in the most northerly 
of those which are inhabited, and his connection by 
marriage with the influential family of Edmonston— 
which has produced so many gifted members—no doubt 
gave him unusual facilities for becoming acquainted with 
the peculiarities of Unst; but his professional duties in a 
great measure tethered him to one spot, and hindered 
him from carrying on his investigations in the more 
southern islands as he unquestionably would have 
liked to do. Thirdly, the author does not seem to have 
fully appreciated what the duties of a local naturalist in 
these days are. Twenty years ago even this book would 
have attained for him a very high rank among his 
brethren, but times have changed. So great is the ad¬ 
vance in all branches of biology, that what then passed 
for the best of work is now far behind the age. The 

* Germany is of course the only one which can compare _ with. Britain in 
this respect; and leaving out of consideration the difference in extent of the 
two countries, there can be little doubt as to the side on which the numerical 
superiority lies. It is true that in Prof. Giebel’sThesaurus Ornithologiae ” the 
titles of British works occupy barely six pages against nine-and-a-half of 
German, But the latter are really collected with much ajnount of care, 
while the former, if not taken at haphazard, have been picked on some 
principle of artificial selection which defies inquiry. Had the British 
journals been examined by that learned compiler at all as closely as the 
German, the list of papers relating to the ornithology of the United King¬ 
dom would have been more than doubled. 
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British ornithologist has become a more highly educated 
and better-read man than he was, and, what is more to 
the purpose, a man of wider views. He must not only 
know what are the general wants of his science at pre¬ 
sent, the problems which require solution, but, to take a 
good place, he must know also much mo e of what is 
being done by his neighbours than most of our forefathers 
in the pursuit cared to trouble themselves with. Lacking 
such knowledge as this, he is apt to miss the bearings of 
observations of the most interesting kind, and he is sure 
to be tediously minute upon matters which might or 
would have rejoiced his bird-fancying predecessors, but 
are of small moment to his contemporaries. 

We do not write these words without pain. Every 
allowance must be made for the gentleman who secluded 
himself in the most northern of the British Islands, but 
many a man so placed would still have formed or kept 
up such an intercourse with the centres of thought and 
investigation as to enable him to be on a level, as to their 
results, with the best thinkers and investigators. Shet¬ 
land, nowadays, in regard to communication, is hardly 
further removed, from Edinburgh (or, for the matter of 
that, from London) than Selborne was in those of Gilbert 
White. Yet we find that White was in the front rank of 
the naturalists of his time, corresponding freely, frequently 
and on equal terms with the acknowledged heads of his 
vocation, testing by his own experience all that he 
learned from them, and, moreover, all that was known of 
the labours of foreign naturalists. Maxim's baud impar , 
he criticised alike Linnaeus, Scopoli and Kramer, Ray, 
Derham and Stillingfleet; and his criticisms are still 
defensible. Now, there is no evidence that Dr. Saxby 
did anything of this kind—an examination of his book 
gives no intimation that he was at all aware of what sub¬ 
jects were moving his brother ornithologists, whether at 
home or abroad. Most of his observations as they were 
made were transmitted for publication to a periodical 
which has been the delight of bird’s-nesting and moth- 
pinning schoolboys, but, except in encouraging a taste 
for natural history among amateurs, it has been remark¬ 
able for persistently checking its scientific study. We 
do not of course blame Dr. Saxby for not occupying him¬ 
self with species-splitting, nomenclature and such like 
refinements. They are only to be indulged in with 
profit by such as have ready access to museums 
and libraries, and are possibly not worth half the 
trouble that is taken about them by men who enjoy those 
facilities. But there were numberless subjects which were 
within his grasp, and yet are entirely overlooked by him. 
We may instance the many contested points as to the 
assumption of certain plumages by certain sea-fowls. A 
keen observer so favourably situated as Dr. Saxby, one 
would think, would have thrown some light on such 
questions. One of them relates to the various garb in 
which the bird, commonly known as Richardson’s Skua, 
presents itself.’ The species is abundant, as everyone 
knows, in the Shetland seas ; but not a word is vouch¬ 
safed to bring us nearer to an understanding of the 
matter. We are told, indeed, that parti-coloured birds 
and whole-coloured birds can be distinguished front the 
time that they are in the nest; but that much some of us 
knew before, either from our own experience or the testi¬ 
mony ol others. Puzzles too, which, though perhaps 
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seldom discussed in public, have often been debated when 
two or three ornithologists are gathered together, are 
equally left without a word, while a word from Dr. Saxby 
would have been of the greatest value. Among such is 
that of the growth of the Puffin’s monstrous bill. We 
have a very well told tale of the author’s visit to a Puffin- 
warren on Hermaness, but it is just such an one as any¬ 
body not a naturalist would write, and contains nothing 
that dozens or scores of British ornithologists did not 
know before. Again, we may instance the migration of 
birds. An observer in such a look-out station as the 
extreme north of Shetland might, one would think, have 
furnished an infinite number of facts bearing on this im¬ 
portant and perplexing question. Dr. Saxby contents 
himself with telling us when certain species come and 
go—very valuable information, no doubt, from so com¬ 
petent an authority ; but as to the application of such 
facts, the impression they made as a whole upon his 
mind, their relation to similar observations in other 
places, not a word, so far as we can find, is said. Some 
of the Shetland migrants, we happen from other sources 
to know, touch the islands as their extreme western, 
others as their extreme eastern, limit; but this is all one 
to our author, who does not seem to care whence the 
wanderers come or whither they go ; they are regarded 
by him as “ the wind that bloweth where it listeth.” 

But enough of this unpleasing task. With the most 
sincere regret for Dr. Saxby’s misfortunes and untimely 
fate, and a heartfelt sympathy with those who have to 
mourn his loss, we are compelled to say so much. The 
old adage de mot Inis is very well in its way, but when we 
have him termed by reviewers “ one of the first of our 
ornithologists,” his book “ a most valuable contribution 
to the ornithology of Great Britain,” and all the rest of it, 
we must, if we speak at all, speak the truth. We could 
count at least a score of British ornithologists who, had 
their lot been cast in the Shetland Islands, would probably 
have done much better, and would certainly not have been 
contented to do so little. His intellectual and scientific 
capacity is reflected in his editor, who sees in the 
conductor of a popular magazine one “who has for so 
many years sat at the focal point” of ornithology—a 
metaphorical expression to which many meanings might 
be attached, one of which (though obviously not that of 
the writer) is that a focus may be found on a blank surface 
which receives rays of light and does not return them. 
The “Birds of Shetland” is a book of fair mediocrity. 
The next faunist, whose work we may be called on to 
review, will, we hope, take warning by its deficiencies, 
though for truthful observation—strictly limited, we must 
say, to observation—he cannot have a better model than 
Dr. Saxby. More, however, is expected of a faunist in 
these days. 


MARSH’S “ MAN AND NATURE ” 

The Earth as Modified by Human Action. A new 
edition of “ Man and Nature.” By George P. Marsh. 
(Sampson Low and Co., 1874 ) 

MON G the varied forms of energy by which the cease¬ 
less changes of the earth’s surface are produced— 
subterranean heat, air, rain, frosts, rivers, glaciers, the 
sea, and the rest—the geologist requires to include as a 


not unimportant agent, Life, both vegetable and animal. 
Some of the ways in which plants act in augmenting or 
retarding the operation of the inorganic forces are familiar 
enough. How often, for instance, do we scethewalls ofa ruin 
which have been split or cast down by the growing roots 
of some sapling tree which has found a footing in their 
masonry. The frosts and storms of winter would have 
levelled the walls in the end, but their action has been 
anticipated by the tree. Again, as an everyday example 
of the opposite kind of action, we may take the way in 
which the matted roots of trees which grow along the 
alluvial margin of a river serve to bind the loose sands 
or clays of the bank together/ and retard the wasting 
effects of the current. Animals, too, have their own ways 
of effecting similar results, as every observant rambler in 
the country can testify. Moles, rabbits, and other bur¬ 
rowing animals lay bare the soil to rain and rivulet, and 
where they carry on their operations in loose materials 
liable to be dispersed by wind, as for instance on the 
sand-dunes by the sea, they may lead to rihe destruction 
of much valuable land under the drifting sand which they 
have uncovered. If we travel into other parts of the 
globe we find other and better examples, as in the dams 
of the beaver and the reefs of the coral-polyps. Less 
easily definable, but probably far more important, are the 
influences of life upon climate; for although the distri¬ 
bution of the fauna and flora of any region is in great 
measure regulated by climate, it is no less true that 
climate is modified by the flora, as is shown by the desic¬ 
cation of countries which, once green and fertile, have 
been stripped of their woods. 

So long as man remained in the savage state his influ¬ 
ence resembled, and in some respects fell short of, that of 
the terrestrial animals who were his contemporaries. He 
felled a tree here and there, and when he had learned the 
use of grain, turned moorland into rude fields for culture. 
But his warfare lay not with the inanimate surface, but 
mainly with the beasts, fowls, and fish on which he chiefly 
depended for food and clothing. With the slow develop¬ 
ment of civilisation his influence as a geological agent 
has steadily increased, until now it must be ranked in the 
first class of the forces by which the surface of the land 
is modified. The time is yet too short during which 
accurate registers have been kept to admit of any very 
precise determination of the amount, sometimes even of 
the nature, of the changes effected by human action. But 
enough has been recorded to justify the attempt to indi¬ 
cate at least the general tendency of man’s operations, 
while at the same time tolerably definite information 
exists-regarding the results of some of his interferences 
with the ordinary economy of nature. In some respects 
man’s influence is antagonistic to nature’s usual modes of 
working, but of course, viewed broadly, it cannot do more 
than alter the balance of forces, giving to some a greater 
and to others a less share of work than in a natural state 
would be accomplished by them. 

Mr. Marsh’s “Man and Nature,” published eleven 
years ago, was the first attempt, at least in English, to 
take a general view of this subject from a wide basis of 
reading. A work of research and generalisation from the 
labours of others rather than of original observation, it 
called attention to a field of inquiry too little cultivated 
by geologists. In fact, to its influence we may with pro- 
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